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Jubenile Smoking. 


BY RUSSELL L. CARPENTER, B.A. 


Ne years ago, alittle magazine, called The Helper, was 

published at Warrington. My youngest brother, Philip P. 
Carpenter, had done his utmost to help the operatives there, at a time 
of great distress, and taught them a variety of occupations: some of the 
youths he set to printing, with an old press that he had bought. He 
still continued to print, after trade had revived: and for one year, he 
published Zhe Helper, which he especially commended “to the rising 
race—to young men and young women who are entering upon life with 
good resolves, and want e/p in directing and strengthening their 
principles ;” it contains five stirring articles on smoking.* At that 
time, the practice was not nearly so general as it is now; but from the 
first establishment of his Band of Hope its members were pledged to 
abstain from tobacco and opium, as well as from intoxicating liquors. 
Temperance Reformers have now learnt that such abstinence is 
desirable for the young, at all events: indeed, even the organ of the 
tobacco trade has stated that “few things could be more pernicious 
to boys, growing youths, and persons of unformed constitutions, than 
the use of tobacco in any ofits forms.” If this is the case, it surely 
deserves the attention of teachers. ‘Those who love their scholars will 
be ready to make a sacrifice to save them from what is ‘“‘ pernicious ”’: 
—to abstain from smoking is we hope no sacrifice to many; but 
those who think it one will find their reward in making it. It 
would be sad indeed for anyone to feel, that a boy, whom he wished 
to teach what is truly good, should learn from him what is mischievous 
and evil! A gentleman was recently speaking in strong terms of the 
unclean habit of smoking: I expressed a little surprise (since he had 


* Some of these, and others too, were subsequently issued as ‘‘ Oberlin Tracts.”’ ‘‘ Smokers 
Beware,’ has recently been reprinted by Mr. G. Eyre Evans of the Mount Pleasant School, 
Liverpool : he appends this note—“‘ One of our little boys, under ten years of age, came to school 
smoking a cigarette, When I talked to him quietly for so doing, he said, ‘ The big boys do 
it, why can’t 1?’”’ 
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been in the army) and asked, if he had never been a smoker. He 
said that he had been ; but one day, entering a room where his children 
were at play, he saw his little boy with a cigar, who said ‘‘ Now I am 
going to smoke, like papa!”’ That set him thinking; he felt that he 
did not wish his child to be like him in this respect; he gave up the 
practice for his son’s sake—and soon found that he had done wisely for 
his own ! 

Those who wish to be: helpers should read on this subject, and 
talk over it with their friends, and their scholars, and discuss it in their 
Mutual Improvement Societies. They will do well to write to the 
Secretary of the Anti-narcotic League, 56, Peter Street, Manchester* for 
a list of publications, which are usually supplied freely to those who can- 
not afford to pay for them. The subject may be considered in various 
lights :—the effect of the use of tobacco on health and vigour; on 
economy of money and time; on the safety of life and property; on 
morality ; on Christian manliness. 

Those who oppose smoking have not the same prejudices to with- 
stand that met the first teetotallers. No one can quote scripture in 
favour of tobacco. No one can pretend that it is a necessary of life ; 
till three centuries ago, all Christendom did without it. On the other 
hand, the dangers attending it. are not so appalling as those of 
intoxicants : those who tremble when they see a youth fond of drinking, 
if they see him smoking may but smile at his folly! Yet the nicotine 
in tobacco is as certainly a poison, as the alcohol in wine. Sudden 
deaths from this poison in a concentrated form are not unfrequent ; 
while medical works contain a serious list of diseases occasioned by 
chewing, snuff-taking, and smoking. All persons are not affected 
alike. Sometimes it is blindness; sometimes sore-throat and diseases 
of the tongue; sometimes brain-disease ; sometimes heart-disease ; 
sometimes impaired digestion. No doubt some smokers may have 
better health and live longer than many others, who are not smokers. 
The same may be said of those who breathe unwholesome air, drink 
polluted water or intoxicants, and even dose themselves continually 
with arsenic and other poisons, and yet seem stronger and better than 
some who are more careful! ‘Those however who offend against the 
laws of nature do so at their peril. 

The papers tell us that the celebrated General Grant, twice 
President of the United States, has been suffering for several months 
from a cancerous growth at the root of his tongue, which the 
physicians declared arose from his well-known habit of smoking. 
When the disease was discovered, he stopped smoking: but it was 
then too late. He who helped to break the bonds of millions of slaves, 
perishes through his slavery to ‘‘the weed!”” When he commenced 


* T sent to the League 3000 copies of my Lecture on Tobacco (1882), of which I believe a few 
are left. I sent it also to all our Ministers in Great Britain and Ireland, and the United 
States. It has been reprinted in America, with an Address of his own, by Rev. Dr. Livermore 
whose commentaries on the New Testament have been so much yalued among us. 
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the habit, how little could he have foreseen its result! This slavery is 
one of its worst features. We are continually meeting with smokers 
who, so far from justifying their practice, say that it is a foolish and 
hurtful one, and that they heartily wish they had never acquired it. 
An esteemed minister, thousands of miles away, wrote to me the other 
day :—‘‘I continually warn young men, and entreat them to avoid the 
rock which I often feel has well-nigh shipwrecked my bark—at least 
as far as my memory is concerned. But I am doomed, I fear, now 
to be a victim to a long-accustomed habit. . . . Please to 
remember me kindly to Mr———- [a minister who had broken the 
bondage of a quarter of a century] and congratulate him from me, 
that he isso much more of a man than I!” He is right;, it is 
manly to do what reason and conscience approve, and to show 
strength of will in breaking the bonds of evil habits; it is also manly 
to resist such slavery, and to seek to deliver its victims. How many 
have been childish enough to be proud of overcoming nature’s 
protest against what is injurious—proud to master their pipes !—not 
noting that it was the pipe or cigar that mastered ¢hem; since at 
length they feel not half themselves without it, and will go nowhere 
without that outward and visible sign of their bondage! They have. 
lost even the desire to be free from it, till they see that its wages are 
disease and death; but then the power to be free may be lost ! 
‘“« Forewarned is forearmed |” 

Let me recommend teachers to address the following words to all 
their young scholars—they are quoted from the little tract ‘“‘ Smokers 
beware! ’’—‘‘ Now, lads! you that are just wavering whether to begin or 
not; ; 

Don’t Begin! 

Keep your mouth clean, and never touch the filthy weed. Never 
fear being laughed at. If you want to be manly, show that you can 
stand a scoff or a jeer ; improve your minds by reading, breathe the 
fresh country air; lead useful lives; keep yourselves sober and 
chaste; and then you will be noble men, and happy ones too.” 


A LESSON ON GROWTH. 
BY EDITH GITTINS. 


(The teacher must be provided with some seeds, a bulb, and a bud.) 


AVE you ever thought how astatue comes to be? First.a great block 

H of marble is brought into the sculptor’s workshop—rough—shapeless. 
Then the sculptor begins to chip at it with his sharp tools, and his hammer. 
He knows exactly what he means to do with it. He has got a beautiful 
statue in his mind, and now he is trying to bring his idea into visible 
shape for the delight of other people. He works at it day after day, 
month after month, even year after year :—gradually out of the shape- 
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less block his thought begins to take form, and, at last, after endless 
patience and labour, there it stands,—loveliness carved in marble. You 
would dearly like to see the sculptor at his work—would you not ?—and 
to see his. thought growing under his hands. The finished statue would 
seem to you even more wonderful and beautiful if you had seen it in 
process of making. 

So, if you have ever watched an artist painting a picture, the picture 
when it is finished has a special interest for you. You know how it has 
‘grown’; you see how much patience, love, and skill have gone to its 
making. 

God is the great Sculptor—the great Artist—the Maker—the Creator. 
Every year he re-makes this world.. Think how out of the deadness of 
winter He brings forth the glory and abundance of summer. He shapes 
a million millions of exquisite forms: He colours them with a delicacy and 
a splendour that the utmost skill of man cannot copy. And the summer 
does not come suddenly—all at once. No, God gives us the spring first— 
He lets us see Him at work, getting His world into order. And we may 
watch and take delight in His wonderful ways, and see out of what curious 
and unlikely beginnings He brings to pass His purposes. [Let us not be as 
those who have eyes but they see not, ears, but they hear not ;—so 
engrossed by our work or our cares or by worldly thought as to pay no 
heed to the miracles which are taking place around us. 

Here are countless tiny grains, —(mignonette seed e.g.) could you guess 
what they are ? 

Here is a bulb, something like an onion. No,—it is not an onion. 
Shut up in the heart of this curiously made ball is a lovely lily, white, with 
a golden heart, deliciously perfumed. If we cut it open, should we find 
the flower? You know that we should quite spoil it. It needs to be fed 
through long months on its proper food before it can appear. You 
cannot hurry it. You cannot hurry God. 

Here again is another wonder,—a bud, you know it is; but you 
cannot all tell me what possibilities it encloses. In this packing of gummy 
wrappings is a baby-group of the leaves of the horse-chestnut, and 
probably one of the beautiful spikes of flowers, creamy-white with rosy 
spots, which adorn the. tree in the early summer. ‘ Consider how 
marvellously ‘‘packed”’ this bud is: how the tender living tissues within 
are protected ; and how after due time, when the strong yet delicate force 
within the tree shall have caused the bud to swell, and the enclosing 
wrappings to give way, and fall off—like garments out-grown, no longer 
wanted—will emerge uninjured the drooping folded leaves, still in their 
‘packing creases,’’ with the tiny flower-bud in their midst, ready to meet 
the sunshine, which shall give them strength and colour, and further 
growth and development. | 

As we watch these marvels—so varied, so innumerable, so universal— 
we are really watching God at work. We are observing His methods, 
studying His ways, considering His purposes. St. Paul says, in one of his 
letters, ‘‘ Be ye imitators of God, as dear children.”’ Watching Him thus 
‘at work ’’ helps us to see how we may imitate Him. 

Ist. We seein these things a clear purpose towards a beautiful and 
beneficent end. God knows from the beginning what he wants. 

2nd. We see a wise planning of the way in which this end shall be ful- 
filled. All difficulties and dangers areforeseen ; necessary provision is made. 
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3rd. We observe power to do all that is wished and planned. 

4th. We revere the patient care, neither hasting nor resting, without 
hurry and without lassitude, by which His blessed purposes are carried out. 

Let us try to do our work, whatever it may be, with wisdom, diligence, 
patience, exactness, as the dear children of God. 


Di 


Takinc this bud again as our teacher, what further lesson has it to 
give us? 

It not only shews us how God works, and how we ought to work, 
imitating as dear children the ways of the blessed Father, but it may be 
to us asign—a symbol, of our own souls, of that wonderful vital spirit, which 
is our real self, which is born of God, which is alive because He lives, which 
has its beginning and its growth and development, just as the leaves and 
flowers have. ‘Those four words which summed up the last lesson will 
serve us just as well to-day. They are Purpose—Planning—Power— 
Patience. 

(i.) Have a purpose to be among God’s beautiful and beneficent 
souls. Consider what you are here for ; consider what you want to make 
of your life. _Do you intend to be a help or a hindrance in the world. 
You must make up your mind; you had better choose at once. Delays 
are dangerous. ‘There is no time to lose. All your years will be too 
few; waste none of them. If you see a ship in mid-ocean, and ask 
whither she is bound, the captain can give you a plain answer. Far, far 
away beyond that dim watery horizon—unseen—is the port she is making 
for—across the vast trackless expanse of sea the good ship steers straight 
to the desired haven. Know what you want to do—know even more. 
distinctly what you want to be, and cherish a noble ambition, a life- 
purpose worthy of an immortal creature. 

(ii.) ake thought as to the way in which this good purpose can be 
fulhlled.. Do not trust to chance, to luck, to accident. The higher your 
purpose, the more difficult will be the fulfilling of it. “The longer “and more 
difficult the journey the more preparation ‘and care are needed by the 
traveller. Do you mean to know much? Learn to think, to observe, to 
read with understanding. Do you want to be a skilful worker at some 
trade or craft? There is no ‘‘royal road.’ You must find a good 
teacher, and then you must bend yourself to learn, putting all your wits 
into your labour, exercising diligence and patience. Do you mean to bea 
Christian, not in name only, but in deed and truth? Jesus himself shows 
us the way—‘‘If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross daily, and follow me.” 

(iii.) We need power to will and to do aright: we need that 
‘continuous strength which shall enable us to succeed in our purpose. The 

very effort to accomplish it gives us strength for fresh effort; we get a 
habit of perseverance: but also, and this is the greatest mystery and 
. glory of life, it is sure that a strength not our own comes to us with 
earnest prayer. The spirit of the child does not seek the Father in vain. 
Let us beseech the faithful Creator to bless us with power to work out our 
salvation, and to steer our course straight to him across the stormy seas 
of life. 
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(iv.) Patience! Watch as narrowly as you will, you cannot see the 
unfolding of the bud: it is too slow and gradual for human eyes to mark. 
The growth of a soul is a longer business than the growth of a leaf; we 
must not expect sudden gains, and be discouraged because we do not 
reach perfection, but we must humbly hope and try to grow towards it 
day by day. The treasure which we store in Heaven is added to grain 
by grain. It is not by waiting for great occasions that we grow in grace ; 
it is by the faithful performance of every little duty as it comes—by 


patient continuance in well-doing. ‘‘He goes far who goes steadily.” 
We must not turn back or become careless or indifferent, but be faithful 
to the end. : : 


“May my mortal dreams come true 
With the work I fain would do, 
Clothe with life the weak intent, 
Let me be the thing I meant.” 


There is one still better thing for us to desire, and that is to be what 
God meant—to fulfil His purpose in making us to be. He lets us know 
what this purpose is, He is continually. reminding us, He will not let us 
forget. Every high and noble thought is a prompting from Him. Let 
us not put it aside for something lower and easier, but let it be as a tide 
to‘our spirits, a strength within, beneath, around us, to be used with glad 
willingness and surrender, to advance us on our way. To be what God 
means us to be, to do the work He desires of us, this is to be blessed here 
and hereafter. His will be done, in us and by us! 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


STORY OF MARY WARE. 


BY FRANCES \E. COOKE. 


She doeth little kindnesses, Blessing she is: God made her so, 
Which most leave undoneor despise, And deeds of week-day holiness 
For naught that sets one heart at ease | Fall from her noiseless as the snow, 
And giveth happiness or peace, | Nor hath she ever chanced to know 
Is low esteemed in her eyes | That aught were easier than to bless. 
' Lowell, 


In 1803 an Englishman named Mark Prichard crossed the Atlantic to 
his adopted home in the United States and landed in Boston after a visit 
to relatives in his native land. His wife and little daughter Mary, a child 
of five years old, were with him, and many glad welcomes greeted the 
wanderers on their return to their American home. The child had not 
forgotten old’ friends and scenes ;—the dear old grandparents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lowell, with whom they lived in Pearl Street, the little old fashioned 
oak wainscotted parlour, and the sunny garden behind the house. Taught 
by her mother, with merry playfellows at hand, Mary Prichard spent the 
next eight years of her life at home, and grew up a loving, active girl, 
ready to help anyone in any way she could. | Nothing but sunshine 
seemed to be about her; really, however, the young girl had hard 
struggles against temper and self-will, and was making ready for the 
battle of life that lay before her. . 
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At fifteen years of age came busy school-days. Mary was quick and 
clever. Whatever she attempted she did well. Great hopes were formed 
for her, and she began to see a bright future when, by talent and hard 
work, she would make a place and fame for herself, and be great and 
useful in the world. She had day-dreams of college life and pleasant 
literary work. A great ideal seemed to be before her which she would try 
with all her powers to carry out in action. 

But all too soon these happy school-days ended. Her mother died. 
Then one after another the dear old grandparents. By that time, Mary’s 
girlhood seemed to be far in the past and a woman’s cares and duties lay 
upon her. Mr. Prichard, her father, was a merchant in Boston: but he 
had never prospered and now seemed broken-down in fortune, health, and 
spirits. Father and daughter were obliged to leave the old home in Pearl 
Street, which was so full of sacred memories, and Mary found from this 
time that her father trusted entirely to her advice and help, though she 
had had so little experience beyond that of her sheltered home and her 
school-life. Was it any wonder that Mary Prichard began to think 
lightly of. the passing joys and excitements in human existence, and to 
find the need of some lasting strength to stand by her in her lonely life? 

Now in those days gloomy religious views were often held by people 
in Boston. Mary Prichard’s mother had been contented to put creeds 
on one side and live a life of love to God and man, and to ask little about 
what the churches said. But the quick, clever girl, who had been trained 
at school to think for herself, could not do so, and yet could find no 
peace of mind nor help in the faith her fathers had held. Happily for 
her, William Ellery Channing had settled as a minister in Boston in 
1803,—the year when she and her parents had come back to the town 
after their visit to England. One day, while still very young, she had 
been taken by a friend of the family to his church. ‘This visit she never 
forgot. Again and again as she grew older, she made her way to listen 
to the preacher, and as the cares of life pressed on her she found the 
strength she needed from his words. For he spoke, Sunday after Sunday, 
of the endless love of God for man, and of the perfect character of Jesus 
Christ, and told his hearers that the great loving Father called every 
human soul, by the help of His indwelling Spirit, to reach a Christ-like 
perfection. herve was boundless hope to make the hardest life worth 
living. Zheve was a grand faith to build a character upon. And as the 
influence of a good man’s life is even greater than his words, it was 
well for Mary Prichard that she learned to know Dr, Channing, who as 
years passed had begun, by his preaching, to waken a new spiritual life 
in Boston. She found that he set this grand aim before himself in his 
own life, and it gave her mighty strength and hope to know of that germ 
of Heavenly Beauty which she too held within her soul, and which, by 
the bes of prayer and duty done, might have within her also an endless 
growth. 
~ "Meanwhile a new and strange life opened out before her. Her old school 
companions would have wondered at the change. What had become of 
the bright hopes of her school-days, of the college life and literary fame 
she had hoped for? All had vanished. Instead, she was her father’s 
business manager, taking long journeys for him to buy muslin, skins, 
saltpetre, and moreen. As his ill health increased, he gave up all trade, 
and _ they two lived together in the country on the little property left to 
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Mary by her grandparents. It seemed to herself that she had grown a 
common-place, uninteresting woman; and in her solitary hours she 
thought somewhat sadly of the unused talents which had filled her girl- 
hood with high hopes. But unknown to herself the ‘‘ germ of heavenly 
beauty within ’’ had been nourished by the disappointments of her life ; 
and many sad souls sunk in doubt and despair gained strength and light 
from Mary Prichard at this time. One whom she had thus comforted, 
said of her, ‘‘She is worn to the bone with care and trial: but where is 
the other being on whom any poor fool can repose with such trust and 
confidence as on her 2”’ 

In 1823 her father died. Then she was left alone and said—‘‘I seem 
to hang so loosely on the world that it is of little importance where I am.” 
But in some way she felt she must use her talents of time and strength : 
and her thoughts turned to her father’s relatives across the ocean who 
were many of them living in poverty. Perhaps she might find some 
way of bringing help and comfort into their sad lives. So she crossed the 
Atlantic, and travelled for a time in England and France with some 
friends who were bound for a tour in Europe ; then, parting from them, 
she sought out her relations, and wherever she went the lonely woman made 
herself helpful and beloved... To use her own words, she ‘‘ was fated to 
find trouble everywhere,’’ and there was no lack of shady places where 
she could bring sunshine. 

In a little village high up among the Yorkshire hills, lived her 
father’s only sister. At last, Mary was able to carry out her great wish 
of paying a visit to the old lady and her family. {t was a long wearisome 
journey, unusual for awoman to make alone in those days before railways 
were opened, One evening, after a drive lasting many hours, she was 
glad to see before her on the side of a hill, the village of Osmotherly of 
which she was in search. Strange experiences awaited her there. The 
inhabitants were very poor people whose dialect was so uncouth that she 
could not understand their words. Mary Prichard seemed to them likea 
being from another sphere. She could only hope to make herself known 
to them by her deeds. Among these villagers, who were ignorant of all the 
laws of health, small-pox and fever were raging, and Mary tound both 
diseases in the homes of her aunt and married cousins. Like other 
houses in Osmotherly, these homes were four-roomed cottages with clay 
floors. Each family was dependent on the wages of the men who were now 
too ill to work. ‘‘ Posts of difficulty are my lot and element,”’ she said to 
herself : and straightway began to nurse her dying relatives with no help 
but that of the doctor: for all who were still in health feared to enter the 
infected dwellings. Still she wrote to her anxious friends—‘‘ I am cheer- 
ful and happy: I had better live a shorter life and a useful one.”’ 

One member after another in these families sickened, and four of them 
died. Then the old aunt fell ill, but Mary nursed her back to health. After 
long weeks of toil, when there was no longer any need for her help, Mary 

herself lay weary and helpless for many days. Nevertheless cheerfulness 
and hope did not forsake her. Through all the time of trouble she had found 
help in the great truth first learned from Dr. Channing in Boston, and 
people who wondered at her courage knew not of the ‘‘ growing germ of 
heavenly strength’’ within her in which she put her trust. No wonder the 
people of Osmotherly thought an angel had come among them. True it was 
a lonely village among the hills and the men and women were simple and 
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untaught, with only an uncouth speech; but they could be touched by 
good influences, and before Mary Prichard left them, her presence and 
deeds had brought many a change for the better into their lives and 
homes. On her departure old and young came out with farewell 
blessings and went with her some distance on her way. 

In 1826, she went back to Boston and plenty of work opened out 
for her among the poor people and neglected children of the town. 
In the following year she married the Rev. Henry Ware, a Unitarian 
minister in Boston. He was an earnest thinker and worker, and 
his schemes of life were in sympathy with her own. His large parish gave 
her many new and welcome interests, and she refused no service asked of 
her. But dearest of all were her new home duties ; for she took his two 
motherless boys to her loving heart and became a mother to them. 
‘‘ Surely,’’ said one of these step-sons in after years, ‘‘God never gave a 
boy such a mother, nor aman such a friend.’’ But this useful happy life 
only lasted’a year. Then Mr..Ware fell ill, and after a long, fruitless 
journey in search of health, he was obliged to resign his pulpit. On this, 
he was appointed to the new professorship of Pulpit Eloquence and 
Pastoral Care at Cambridge, and ‘many students in the Divinity School 
found a friend in Mary Ware to whom they could confide troubles which 
there was no one else to share. ‘Io such youths it seemed as if they 
entered a different climate when they left their lonely rooms to talk to 
her ; and some whom she had nursed during illness in her own home 
could never speak of her afterwards except with silent tears. 

As time passed, the little family increased and many children made 
calls on Mary Ware’s time and care. Those at school were kept 
supplied by the loving mother with a daily journal of home-doings, that 
sympathy and tender confidence might be made sure; and the little ones 
at home guessed nothing of the anxieties of their elders who were always 
joyous and genial with them. Yet, each day Mrs. Ware saw fresh signs of 
her husband’s failing strength, and she herself was often in great pain and 
weakness owing to the over-work and strain in her past life which now 
began to tell upon her. It seemed marvellous to her friends who saw the 
press of work and constant interruptions that fell to her lot that she never 
lost her quiet peace of mind. When at length her fears were realized 
and her husband’s health quite broke down, and he was compelled, a 
complete invalid, to give up all the hopes and interests of his daily life, her 
faith was still undimmed in the midst of her great sorrow. ‘‘ Don't think 
me a romancer,”’ she wrote to a friend, “ that I can still feel joyous when 
I know not how we can be fed and clothed. If God give me strength I 
am willing to work, and prefer my children should be obliged to doso too, 
and I have no fear but that if we do the best we can, God will take care 
of us. He has many ways of mercy.”’ 

Then followed a removal to the country and a life of great economy, 
with ceaseless work on her part from early morning till late at night, while 
she watched the slowly fading strength of the husband she so dearly 
loved. Yet she never lost her cheerful courage. As he neared his 
heavenly home, her faith in the spiritual world grew stronger; and when 
he passed away she felt him even nearer her than he had been on earth. 

But Mary Ware, though brave and trusting, was a most tender- 
hearted, loving woman, and many troubled lonely hours lay before her, 
when all zest in life would have gone had she not thrown herself into her 
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children’s interests and lived for them and in the thought of what they 
might become. 

A friend built a cottage for her at Milton, in the country, not far from 
Boston. There she opened a school, adding some other children to her 
own as scholars: and there she found great peace in the sight of the 
hills which lay in changing light and shadow before her cottage door. 
‘Who could trouble about little things,’’ she asked, ‘‘ with such a display 
of Divine Love always in sight ?’’ ‘So passed six more years. During 
this time it was known to her friends that Mary Ware was slowly dying 
of an incurable disease. Yet she was busy almost to the end with her 
school and home duties and was the constant companion and inspirer of 
her children. Her influence spread among the Milton people, and old 
and new friends still came, first of all to her, for comfort and advice. 

At length in April, 1849, when the Milton hills were bright with 
sunshine, a message came from her sick room that all who came to see 
her must enter with a smile. ‘‘ What a beautiful day to go home,” 
she said, ‘‘I hope to have spiritual ministry given to me there. I have 
done so little here, but hope to do more.’ And so Mary Ware passed 
away, and they laid her by her husband in Mount Auburn. 

‘To her lot had fallen no call to heroic acts, no literary fame according 
to her girlish hopes; only the quiet routine of every-day duties, many 
disappointments, and much care and pain. But through these experiences 
the germ of heavenly beauty and strength within her had never ceased to 
grow, and among her last words, as she looked back upon her earthly life, 
were these—‘‘ It has been a beautiful experience. [ have been so happy— 
no one can tell how happy.”’ 


MUSIC IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


BY F. W. TURNER. 


HOSE who are striving to make the lives of young people more pure 

and joyous should not overlook the charm and power that lie in music, 

We are all familiar with the eulogies of Shakespeare and other poets, but 
few of us, perhaps, take the subject so seriously to heart as we ought. 

In considering the question of Music in the Sunday School, we must 
first keep clearly in view the real aim and object of all our work. Weare 
now agreed, I think, that it is our special function as Sunday School 
Teachers to reach the hearts of the children, to awaken their consciences, 
to stimulate their higher affections, to sow the seeds of love and reverence 
in their souls,—in short, to lead them to God and goodness. If this be 
our purpose, then it is clear that anything which appeals to the emotional 
side of a child’s nature—anything that touches the heart and kindles pure 
sympathies, noble thoughts and holy aspirations—ought to be regarded 
by every teacher as a powerful Sunday School Auxiliary. Now Music 
appeals very powerfully to the emotional side of our natures. Nearly 
everybody is capable of being moved by a succession of musical sounds, 
uttered in rhythmical order, and accompanied by appropriate words. Even 
those who have made no study of Music, and who profess no particular 
love for it, will show their delight in a simple and beautiful tune by beating 
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time to it,—or by joining in it, if they have no fear of being ‘‘ frowned 
down ”’ by musical critics | There are, of course, a few people, here and 
there, who:regard time spent in the cultivation of musical knowledge as so 
much time wasted. A gentleman who was engaged in making extracts 
from some musical works in the British Museum was once accosted by a 
friend, whose studies took a different turn, with the observation—‘‘ What! 
do you come here to do that ?’’—The speaker placed very strong emphasis 
on that! : ; 

Most of my readers, however, are doubtless. convinced that Music in 
the Sunday School is a very excellent thing. The practical question that 
confronts us is—In what way can we best make use. of this Teachers’ 
Helper? In the first place every school should have its Singing Ciass. 
The simple ‘‘ Tonic Sol-fa’’ system enables young children to learn, in a 
very short time, to sing any ordinary hymn or chant from notes. Boys 
and girls soon learn how to manage their breath, and vary the strength of 
the tones according to the sentiments they are seeking to give utterance 
to. As most young people receive some little’ musical drill and training in 
the day school, the labour of tuition is now very much lightened. Possibly, 
as the study of Music becomes more general, Harmony Classes and 
Choirs may be tormed in connection with some of our schools. — Still, it 
must never be forgotten that the Singing Class and the Choir are 
‘Sunday School Helpers :’’ it is their business to serve, not to command 
the School. 

A careful and competent teacher will know how to make young people 
see and feel the difference between singing heartily and shouting loudly. 
By his looks, his gestures, the tones ot his voice,—he will be able to 
produce gradations of sound even amongst those whose voices have not 
been specially trained. He, above all others, should remember that true 
music makes its appeal not merely to the ears, but to the hearts and souls 
of the young. He must aim to produce that ‘‘melody of the heart ”’ 
without which the Opening and Closing Services of the Sunday School 
must inevitably become mechanical and lifeless. _ Music in the Sunday 
School should not be regarded merely as a source of amusement: it is ‘‘a 
means of grace,’’—a source of religious inspiration. Few of us sufficiently 
recognise the power which lies in hymns to deepen feeling and heighten 
aspiration. 

It is because of this higher function that I plead for increased attention 
to the subject of Music in the Sunday School. I am sure we shall find 
ourselves amply repaid for the time and. thought which we devote to its 
cultivation. The grandeur of the universe, the sacredness of duty, the 
beauty of holiness, the sweetness of Jesus and his gospel, the tenderness 
and love of God,—these things are nowhere more impressively taught than 
in simple and noble hymns set to simple and noble tunes. And, in 
consequence oi this, teachers ought to insist on procuring the very best 
words and the very best tunes they can find before introducing them into 
the Sunday School. 

Much might be said, and much needs to be said, on the principles 
which ought to guide a compiler of Hymns and Tunes for the Sunday 
School ; much might also be said on methods of teaching ; but these topics 
must be left for fuller treatment on another occasion. I only hope this 
brief article may help to arouse some fresh interest in a most important, 
yet often neglected, branch of our Sunday School work. 


132 
Lessons on the fMinistry of Jesus. 
BY PROF. F:. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 


XXI. THE SOWER. Luke viii. 1—8. 
A. MIUINISTERING FRIENDS. 


Eas of Jesus in carrying the ‘‘ good tidings’’ or ‘‘ gospel” 

through city and village to the homes of the people. Vv. 1-3. (cp. 
iv. 14, 15, 43, 44) : difference in this respect from John the Baptist, who 
drew the people out to him. John was said to also preach the good news 
(iii. 18) ; both announced the coming of the kingdom; which had most 
joy in his word ?—How did Jesus live all this time? had given up his 
trade, so had the twelve also,—boats, nets, houses, everything surrendered 
in devotion to the new cause. Friends gave help, mostly women: Mary 
(same as Heb. Miriam) of Magdala or Migdol (Life im Pal, 18), who 
had apparently been healed of some serious form of madness (or demoniac 
possession, Life in Pal. 61), though the expression might include sins 
of violent passion, drunkenness, etc. (for number seve, cp. xi. 26): Joanna, 
wife (or perhaps widow) of an official of Herod Antipas (Life 1m Pal.75), 
charged with management of his revenue | interesting, as showing how tar 
the influence of Jesus extended, drew even court-persons to him] : 
Susanna, Heb. name meaning Lily (cp..other names, Rose, Myrtle, etc.). 
These all made a common purse, and travelled about together from place to 
place, the wealthier women supporting the others. In their warmer 
climate men needed less food than we: a handful of dried dates or parched 
corn, few figs or bunches of grapes, water from the well ; a night’s shelter 
under a gateway, beneath a wall, if no lodging could be found (cp. Lk. ix. 58, 
and 52).—Where were mother and brothers? why did these give no 
help, or if they had no means to spare, why did they not go with him? 
Were strangers his only friends. See Lk. vili. 19-21. 

B. Tue Sower. 

Gi.) The Story, vv. 4-7. (a) The place; M¢. xiii., Wk. iv., by the lake- 
side near Capernaum, where Jesus gets into a boat to avoid the pressure 
of the crowd: Lk, more vaguely generalising, speaks of people come out 
of ‘‘every city.” (b) The parable: a ‘‘ placing beside,’’ a comparison, 
cp. vi. 39; distinguish the parable from the simile or resemblance to the 
fable (see Plumptre’s or Farrar’s Luke here). (c) ‘‘ Make the picture;”’ 
the sower, goes out to sow, his loose garment girded up, the seed held in 
a great fold in the breast, like a large pocket. Describe the ground 
sloping gently up from lake-side, (1) like a rich garden land; no hedges, 
or fences, unless here or there a row of the prickly pear marked off one 
plot from another; no roads for carts or carriages, only mule-tracks or 
camel-paths, where man and beast were continually passing to and fro, 
birds (pigeons, wild-doves, jays, etc.) hovering over: (2) here and there 
bits of rock come through the surface, where earth has been washed awa 
by rain; a little soil remains in chink and cranny, but too shallow (M¢., 
Mk.) to give real support, or too dry (Lk.) to provide moisture enough 
under the burning sun: (3) immense growths of tangled weeds and 
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brambles in the rich soils and hot valleys, where proper weeding had 
been neglected,—perhaps in corners close by rocky masses; so now, 
parts of plain of Gennesaret are covered with regular forests of thistles, 
too thick for horse and man to break through: (4) the good ground—JZk. 
iv. 8, dwells with special emphasis on the growth and increase. 

(ii.) Hars to hear, ver. 8. “How would this story be received ?. Was 
this what people expected? what they had heard at school or in syna- 
gogue from teacher, scribe, Pharisee? Jesus knew it was something fresh ; 
but imagine how the so-called wise would say ‘‘ Is this all ?—come all this 
way to hear nothing but a story about a common sower and a few seeds ? 
Why, we can see that any time!’’ Right hearing needs good ears; we 
find fault with a book for being tiresome, a poet for being unintelligible, 
or a preacher for being ‘over our heads,’’ because we are unwilling to 
make the effort needful for attention. New truth cannot always be easy 
truth : if we study any history, or art, or science, we cannot and do not 
expect to master it all at once: so with the great principles of religion 
and duty,—we call them simple, but the simplest things are often the 
hardest fully to understand, because they are capable of the most far- 
reaching application. Let those that have ears, then, really try to hear. 


XXII. HEARING AND DOING. Lwke viii. o—21. 
A. QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


The disciples’ question, ver. 9. We have been so. long familiar with 
the story, think we know its meaning so well, we cannot understand the 
dullness of the disciples : try and realise what they were luoking for; not 
a word about the kingdom, not a word about the overthrow of the hated 
Roman yoke, or about the Messiah, or the law, the temple, religion, God ! 
Disappointing to Jesus? yes, perhaps: does he show any irritation, or’ 
impatience ? no. 

Fesus’ answer, ver. 10. Sounds at first like a riddle,—that they may 
not see, may not understand! Did not he want them to? did he wish 
to prevent them? Strange for a teacher to talk on purpose so that 
people should not know what he meant! Comp. Mt. xiii..13-15, Wk. 
iv. II, 12: a quotation from Greek version of Js. vi. 9, 10, where (in 
accordance with frequent usage of prophetic style) the result or conse- 
quence is represented as the purpose, part of the divine plan. Yet it 
seems that. Jesus perceived that his thoughts were so different from 
common expectation that they could not be understood all at once: if so, 
no use to utter them except in ways which would set people thinking, fix 
the truths in their minds in symbolic forms, through which they might 
grow to comprehension. 


B. Hippen MEAnrnNGs. 


Sower and Seed: ver. 11. Realise the sower’s work : how are people 
of London fed? not only because men of Essex or Surrey, or the Lothians, 
have sown, but in Hungary, Russia, Canada, U.S. So corn went from 
Egypt, N. Africa, etc.to Rome. ‘The word, like the corn, might go half 
round the world : the sowing in Palestine might produce a crop for whole 
earth. Other teachers have used same image,—though with a difference : 
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here is a case trom the sayings of Gotama Buddha as he stood by the 
farmer at work on the soil, ‘‘ [, too, plough and sow ; and from my plough- 
ing and sowing | reap immortal fruit. My field is religion: the weeds I 
pluck up are the passions of cleaving to existence ; my plough is wisdom, 
my seed purity.” 

Four sorts of Hearers, vv. 12-15: in three the seed fails [note that 
the seed and the hearers are identified], in one succeeds; crowds had 
listened, how many yielded fruit? (1) Ver. 12: the trodden ground of the 
way-side : seed could not sink in; hearts hard as the foot-path, impene- 
trable by any appeals to feeling or conscience ; or something came along’ 
and crushed it,—plans of business, purposes of pleasure, all that makes 
outside of life: or stray thoughts darted in, just as birds swooped down, 
momentarily alighted, and lo, the new impression, just settling in, was 
carried off! how constantly this happens even in serious reading or 
listening, ‘‘ by a silly criticism at the church door, by foolish gossip on the 
way home: ”’ still more in idle wandering reverie. (2) Ver. 13: some 
ready enough at first hearing, easily moved, susceptible: good thoughts 
sprang up quickly like seed nestling in a little hollow of the rock,—the 
heart made ashamed and full of vows of sorrow and penitence: but when 
such hearers went back, their friends langhed—‘' So you’ve been to hear 
the carpenter’s son !’’—and they can’t stand it: they want a religious life 
to be an easy life, the laws of right not to give them any trouble, to escape 
ridicule or censure; impossible, and their enthusiasm soon dies down. 
(3) Ver. 14: some heard; believed, meant to join; but they went back to 
their homes, their friends, their cares, busy with farm or vineyard, with 
fishing, building, merchandise,—or occupied with their pleasures, cating 
and drinking, fine clothes and furniture, theatre,.circus, shows in the 
neighbouring temples, the splendid soldiers and beautiful women of 
Herod’s court ; all these choke the young growth, and it attains no per- 
fection: have the mastery over them, conquer, control them. (4) Ver. 15+ 
‘can honest and good heart ;’’ the basis of all the best work in life is 
sincerity ; with character, as with other things, the necessary word is “‘ hold 
it fast; ’’ be not too swift to devise purposes, but when they are once 
formed, cling to them: ‘‘ In his warm moments he formed a resolution,”’ 
said Tyndall of Faraday, ‘‘and in his cool ones made that resolution 
good.,”’ 

“ Tasks in hours of insight willed, 
May be in hours of gloom fulfilled.” 


No matter what the task may be, the pursuit of knowledge in any 
branch of science, language, literature, attainment of excellence in any 
art or craft, cleave to it with concentration and earnestness: so also with 
the self-direction of character, be not daunted by failure, ‘‘ bring forth 
fruit wth patience’’ (a touch peculiar to Luke), like the farmer who has 
to watch and wait when he has done his share, for the rain and sunshine 
(cp. Mk. iv. 26 sqq.), while the issue is in higher hands. (On the whole 
parable, see F. W. Robertson, Sevmomns, Ist ser. ii.) 


C. AFrer-TaLK. 


How'to use the light, vv. 16-18, cp. Mk. iv. 21 sqq., Mt. v. 15: 
another parable: Jesus is lighting lamps—quickening his disciples’ hearts ; 
lamps are lighted to see with, not to be hidden under couches: .they 
must let the light shine further, the truth is to be made known to all. 
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So they, as future teachers must give heed to their teacher, or they may for- 
get even what they have learned. ‘‘ Giving to him that hath ”’ is one of 
the seeming paradoxes of life: the earnest get more; the careless and 
unthrifty lose what they have, or rather what they think they have; a 
lesson in heedfulness and heedlessness. 

Mother and brethyven, vv. 19-21. We hear little of Jesus’ family, 
father, mother, brothers, sisters, but it seems at first they did not under- 
‘stand him, nor sympathise with him. See incident, plainty same, in M7. 
xii. 46, Wk. iii. 31. Not well placed here; ‘‘stand without,’ implies 
Jesus was in a house, with a great crowd round the doors, so that his 
relations could not get in to him. ‘They seem to have wanted to get hold 
of him, and stop his work, actually thought him mad, Js. ill. 21. He 
does not say anything of this great secret trial,—want of home trust, home 
help, home love ; he finds a new kinship in common loyalty to God; but 
this loneliness was one of his silent sorrows. 


XXIII. A GROUP OF WONDERS. Luke viii. 22-56. 


[ This lesson can be divided if necessary, or unsuitable portions can be, 
omitted]. Tendency to form groups of discourses and groups of wonder— 
acts Succeeding each other in the tradition of Jesus’ ministry: so Mt. v. 
-vii., and viii.; Wk. iv. 1-34, and iv. 35-v. ‘Thestories in Lk. follow in 
same order as in Mk. 

A. STILLING THE STORM. 


Vv. 22-25, cp. Mt. viii. 18, 23-27, Mk. iv. 35-41 (see Keim, Fesus of 
Nazara, iv. 171). The voyage over the lake (J/&. puts it in the evening 
of same day as previous parables), in one of the common fishing’ boats ; 
wind rises among the hills, sweeps down one of deep ravines, and ina very 
short time the lake surface is lashed into great waves which beat into the 
boat, and threaten to swamp it! The disciples are terrified—what is 
Jesus doing? He is in the stern, stretched on the cushion, asleep, 
unconscious after long day’s work of any danger. They wake him with 
their cries; he rises and rebukes the wind and sea, and then turns 
to the disciples with the half-sorrowful, half-indignant question,— 
‘ Where is your faith ?”’ The Evangelists unquestionably believed that 
Jesus was able by his word to still the storm: we know, now, however, 
that the laws of wind and weather are not under human control. But the 
original story of the real incident had probably quite a different motive, 
not to show the power of Jesus, but his peace and trust even in the 
greatest danger. He who lives with God is not frightened by personal 
peril; his lite and his work are in God’s hand: and so Jesus can rest 
quietly even while the waves are filling the boat till it nearly goes down ! 
‘There may very early have been hymns in which this trust was expressed 
just as we sing about “sailing o’er life’s troubled sea.’’ Cp. Ps. evii. 

3-30, especially ver. 29: and the wonderful effect ot the calmness of 
Jesus in calming the agitation and disquiet of those around him, may 
have helped to beget the notion that he could still not only the inward 
conflicts of passion and terror, but even the outward fury of the elements; 
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so that when the wind died away, it must have subsided at his rebuke. 
Treasure this trust: the man who has it has the secret of courage: he 
can say confidently, without boasting, that he will not be afraid. 


B. Tue DEMONIAC AND THE SWINE. 


Vv. 26-39, cp. Mt. viii. 28-34, Wk. v. 1-20. Ver. 26, ‘Country of the 
Gerasenes ;’’ in all three versions of the story MSS, vary between (1) 
Gerasa, modern Jerash, in Perea (Life im Pal. 24), fifty miles from lake, 
beyond hilly country of Jabbok : (2) Gadara, three hours from south end 
of lake, a Greek city, capital of Decapolis, with theatres, a literary club, 
etc., remains now found at Um Keis, coins, paved roads, rows of columns, 
etc. (3) Gergesa, on east side of lake, nearly opposite Capernaum, 
modern Khirza. The lunatic in the tombs ; no knowledge of the way to 
treat the insane, no asylums : this poor man tore his clothes to pieces; he 
had been kept under guard, but broke his fetters in his frenzy, and 
escaped ; all circumstances of horror piled up-together. His madness 
attributed to possession by spirits (Life im Pal. 61) ; perhaps he thought 
so himself; for when Jesus asks his name, he wildly replies ‘‘ Legion,” 
the name of a division in the Roman army, containing six thousand 
soldiers. On the general character of the story, see Less. vii. B. This 
story is peculiar as involving the loss of a herd of swine (M/k. 2000) 
feeding on the hill-side. [Ver. 31, ‘‘ the abyss,”’ i.e. the under-world or 
hell, the proper abode of the evil spirits, whence they were supposed to 
get out and take possession of men and animals.| From what elements 
this narrative grew, we cannot tell; but even orthodox critics admit that 
it contains legendary elements ; and attempts, like Farrar’s and Plump- 
tre’s, to defend the “‘ moral right’’ of Jesus tg destroy the swine are quite 
beside the mark, when its unhistorical character is frankly recognised. 


C. Jarrus’s DAUGHTER. 


Vv. 40-56, cp. Mt. ix. 18-26, Mk. v. 21-43; the only story of the 
raising s a dead person common to all the first three gospels (cp. Less. 
xviii. A). 

(i.) Ver. 40, returned, i.e. to Capernaum, from the other side of the 
lake, where the people of Gergesa—Gadara—Gerasa had been afraid of 
him; acrowd waiting for him, his movements eagerly followed; they 
might see the boats coming over the lake. Ver. 41, Fairus, the synagogue- 
vuler, cp. Lifein Pal. 32. (Mt. gives no name, and implies that he was 
a civil magistrate). Observe, though the synagogue rulers were often in 
antagonism to Jesus (as in the stories of Sabbath incidents), one of them 
has no sooner to apply to him in his need, than he goes to help at once; 
think of the poor father pressing through the crowd, eager to speak with 
Jesus as soon as he lands—no time to lose—his only daughter dying (cp. 
centurion story, Less. xvii. A). Again, the same beautiful representation 
of ready sympathy, promptness in aid. 

(ii.) ‘The crowd press round him (describe the narrow streets with 
no pavement, where all the people, soldiers, merchants, strings of camels 
and donkeys with their loads of country produce, all jostle eachother). A 
woman, long troubled with grievous disease, comes and touches the 
‘‘border”’ of his garment, (ver. 44) properly one of the tassels hung at 
each corner of the mantle—this one probably hung down behind over 
his shoulder—and she is cured directly. (Notice that Jesus is represented 
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as knowing nothing about it till it happened; he did not.intend to 
cure her; but his power was so great that it even worked through his 
clothes! this is pure wonder; like stories in a very early Gospel 
of the Infancy, where the swaddling clothes in which Jesus had 
been wrapped, and the water in which he had been washed, had marvel- 
lous powers, without any direct agency of his own: ‘This is the most 
absolute torm of the belief in miracle). Ver. 48, the woman’s touch had 
made Jesus ceremonially unclean: many Pharisees would not allow them- 
selves to be touched by one of the common people; Jesus does not 
complain, but speaks kindly to her. ; 

(iii.) As they go, a message comes from Jairus’s house ; his daughter 
is dead; it is too late, why should he trouble the teacher any more! 
But Jesus encourages him, and still goes forward. Tell the story of the 
home—the bustle of the flute-players and hired mourners, all the noise 
and confusion so different from our ideas of the solemn calm, the sacred 
peace, of the chamber of death. They laugh at him when he says she is 
only asleep: some think Jesus meant she was really alive, some that the 
death was not permanent, only temporary. He puts the crowd forth 
(Mt., Mk.), takes the maiden by the hand, and bids her rise. Ver. 56 
sounds very curious after the description of the crowd, who must have 
been eager to know what happened when they had been forced to leave 
the house: nothing could stop the talk about such an event, which must 
long have lived in memory afterwards. This seems rather to imply that 
no real recollection of it survived, no permanent impression; and the 
Evangelist attempts to account for the absence of it by this statement. 
Does not this show that the story does not truly represent the actual 
event? Yet how beautiful is the picture of Jesus’ sympathy. 


XXIV. THE MISSION OF THE TWELVE. Luke ix. 1—17. 


Abruptness with which the mission of the Twelve follows here, without 
anything to lead up to it: Mk. vi. 1-6, and specially ver. 64, supplies 
a sort of connecting link. 


A. Tue Twetve Sent Forru. 


Vv. 1-6, cp. Mt. ix. 36-38, x., Wk. vi. 7-13. The truth must be made 
known, cp. vill. 16-18, and Jesus cannot do all the work alone: the twelve 
whom he had specially gathered round him (cp. Less. xii.), must now be 
sent forth to carry the good news far and wide. Observe their com- 
mission, ver. 2, (1) to preach the kingdom of God, not to ‘‘preach Christ,”’ 
nothing said about Jesus at all; so John the Baptist originally, Mt. iii. 2, 
and so Jesus also, Mt. iv. 17, Mk. i. 14, 15, LR. iv. 43, viii-1; Jesus was 
never the theme of his own teaching, nor at first of the teaching of his 
disciples. (2) To heal the sick, originally a metaphor, this came to be 
interpreted literally; Jesus had likened himself to a physician come to 
cure poor sick sinners, Le. v. 31 (cp. Less. x. B., xviii. C.) ; the disciples 
were to do the same. For that purpose, however, they must be specially 
endowed with the requisite power, and accordingly ver. 1 represents 
Jesus as actually bestowing on them (by what means we are not told) the 
necessary authority over the unclean spirits which were supposed to cause 
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disease.—Their instructions, vv. 3-5 ; to go as simply as possible, with 
the fewest wants, not even a scrip or wallet to carry food in (they did, 
however, sometimes take bread with them, cp. ver. 13); when they got 
to a house of people willing to receive them, they should stay there, with- 
out restlessly-looking for more comfortable or convenient quarters.-—For © 
an interesting parallel, see how Gotama Buddha (in India, fifth century 
B.C.) when the number of his disciples had passed sixty, sent them out 
to preach: ‘‘ And the Blessed One said to the disciples, ‘ Go ye now, O 
disciples, and wander for the gain of the many, for the welfare of the 
many, out of compassion for the.world, for the good, the gain, the wel- 
fare, of gods and men. — Let not two of you go the same way. — Preach, 
O disciples, the doctrine which is glorious in the beginning, glorious in 
the middle, glorious at the end, in the spirit and in the letter ; proclaim a 
consummate perfect and pure life of holiness’’’ (Sacred Books of the East, 
xiii. p. 112). Another parallel in later history, of course founded on the 
N.T., in the life of St. Francis of Assist (by Mrs. Oliphant, pp. 63, 66). 
Ver. 6, ‘‘ healing everywhere,”’ the inevitable sequel of vv. 1, 2. 


B. HeErop’s PERPLEXITY. 


Vv. 7-9, Mt. xiv. 1, 2, Wk. vie14-16. Herod the tetrarch, cp. LR. iii. 1, 
Less. i. A, hears of the general excitement roused by Jesus and his 
missionaries ; perplexed, why ? for ‘‘conscience does make cowards of us 
all’’; what special reason for Herod’s conscience to frighten him? ‘‘ John 
risen from the dead !’’ (Draw out the story of his imprisonment, ZA. iii. 
19, and subsequent execution.) Ver. 8, cp. ver. 19, Elias, i.e. Elijah, on 
his expected appearance, cp. Mt. xi. 14, Less. xix. A; other prophets 
seem also to have been looked for, e.g. Isaiah, or Jeremiah, who would 
make known the place where the ark had been hidden when Jerusalem 
was captured by Nebuchadnezzar’s troops. To these superstitions 
Herod opposes a contemptuous disbelief, but he is puzzled about Jesus, 
and wishes to see him (cp. Zk. xxiii. 8); Mt. xiv. 2, Wk. vi. 16, on the other 
hand, represent him as starting the notion that Jesus was the risen John, 
out of remorse and terror. 


C. FErepinc THe MULTITUDE. 


Vv. 10-17, cp. Mt. xiv. 13-21, Mk. vi. 30-44. Retirement of Jesus 
and the twelve, ver. .10, really, it would seem, to be out of reach of Herod (so 
Mt. xiv. 13); so they cross the lake to Bethsaida, on N.E. side beyond 
entry of Jordan (Life in Pal. 18): picture their going off in the boat: Zk, 
vi. 33 describes the people seeing their departure and running round with 
gathering crowd trom city to city, to meet him again. Ver. 11, he wel- | 
comed them, even in the much needed rest-hour, he forgets himself to 
satisfy the poor folk ‘hungering after righteousness.’’—Story of the 
multiplication of the loaves, a kind of miracle which we cannot .even 
imagine; did the pieces, as fast as Jesus broke them, grow into full-sized 
loaves? This is really creation, producing something out of nothing, 
which passes our power in any way to conceive. A striking instance of 
the way in which some incident or expression now lost to us was trans- 
formed into a literal record of supposed fact. Instances in the O.T. of 
wonderful supply of food ; so manna for the Israelites during the wander- 
ings; so Elijah supports the widow of Zarephath (1 Kings xvii. 16) ; so 
Elisha in famine feeds a hundred men ‘with twenty barley loaves (2 Kings 
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iv. 42-44)... Jesus; as he surpassed the old prophets in other respects, 
must have surpassed them in miracle-power also. Possible basis in mis- 
understanding of figurative language about bread and lile (compare 
‘“bread of life” in Fohn vi. 35), just as Jesus also employed the figure of 
leaven, which the disciples misunderstood, Mt. xvi. 6-12, Mk. viii. 14-21. 
[See this hint worked out ingeniously, if somewhat fancifully, in Philo- 
christus, p. 213 sq.] : 


OUR SCOTTISH SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


BY REV. CHRISTOPHER J. STREET, M.A. 


1 


HOUGH the so-called ‘‘ Free Church”’ is a tremendous power in Scotland, 
the really free churches are very few and widely scattered ; and, both as 
regards our congregations and our Sunday schools north of the Tweed, the 
work is decidedly uphill. We have only nine Sunday schools in Scotland,— 
three in Glasgow, two in Dundee, and one each in Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 
Kilbarchan, and Perth. A few months ago there were only six; but the 
school at Perth has been re-opened with nineteen scholars, a mission school 
to neglected children has been commenced at Dundee with thirty scholars, and 
a vigorous little school has been inaugurated at Kilbarchan (a new cause) with 
fifty-five scholars and five teachers, besides a minister’s Bible Class attended by 
about forty-five adults. In these nine schools the total number of scholars is 
about six hundred, and of teachers about seventy. With the exception of the 
Dundee Mission School, the scholars are almost invariably the children of 
members and adherents of the congregation. The street-arabs are simply 
swept into the schools of the “ orthodox,” so thorough is their system of 
management. 

The methods of teaching in our own schools vary considerably. At Glasgow 
(St. Vincent Street) each teacher takes his own course; at Dundee there is a 
uniform Scripture lesson, with a monthly oral examination; at’ Perth the 
preacher for the day takes the class and conducts it in his own way. On the 
other hand, I am glad to say that the excellent class-books of the 
Sunday School Association are in good use at Edinburgh, Glasgow (St. Mungo 
Street), Aberdeen, and Kilbarchan. _ Unless there is exceptional ability on the 
part of the teachers, I am convinced that no such good woik can be done by 
oral teaching or Scripture reading as by means of such excellent class-books 
as our Association now provides ; and! would venture to urge not only Scottish, 
but also English and Irish schools to use these books much more largely than 
is now the case. ; 

There are also different usages in regard to Scholars’ Services in connection 
with our Scottish Sunday schools. At Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Dundee, 
there are periodical special services for the children in the church. At Glasgow 
(St. Mungo Street) each Sunday, after the class-work is over, a five minutes’ 
paper is read by. one of the young men, and recitations and singing are engaged 
in by young ladies and the children. Short addresses are occasionally given by 
the teachers, and the meeting is commenced and concluded with singing and 
prayer. There is no lack of volunteers for this work, and the rather novel 
arrangement is said to have a good effect in interesting the scholars in the 
Sunday school. At Glasgow (St. Vincent Street) a regular weekly Sunday 
afternoon scholars’ service has been established for years. It is held half/an 
hour after the ordinary morning service, and is nearly:always conducted by the 
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minister. At the close of this service, which includes a sermonette for the 
children, the Sunday school is held. 

Opinions, no doubt, will vary as to the right way of managing these 
children’s services. I rejoice that the subject is receiving so much more 
attention than used to be the case; but I gravely doubt the wisdom of separa- 
ting the scholars’ services too widely from the ordinary services of the church, 
Our desire surely is so to train the children that they may pass naturally from 
the school into the congregation. Are we promoting this great object by 
making the children’s worship independent of the church services? Do we not 
thereby make the gap between the two greater than need be? My own 
conviction is that the wisest course is to hold special services for children, say, 
once a month, iz place of the ordinary morning service. Thus the children will 
be accustomed to worship along with their parents and the grown-up members 
of the church, and the elders will be reminded of their duties to the younger 
generation who are to succeed them. I know from experience that such a 
service may easily be made as interesting to adults as it is to the children 
themselves. 

Glasgow (St. Vincent Street), Edinburgh, and Kilbarchan are handicapped 
in their work by the want of a school-building, and the Aberdeen school-room 
is quite full. What seems to be a good idea is put into force at Aberdeen. 
Two delegates are appointed by the congregation, who meet and consult oncea 
month with the teachers. At Dundee the teachers meet once a week for 
preparation of the common Scripture Lesson. 

It is much to be regretted that there is no organization to bind our Scottish’ 
Sunday Schools together. There are grave difficulties in the way of forming 
such a society,—distance and lack of coin being amongst the chief. A reso- 
lution expressing the desire for co-operation was adopted at a Sunday School 
Conference at the time of the last annual meeting of the Scottish Unitarian 
Association ; but as yet no steps have been taken to give it effect. I trust that 
some way of surmounting the difficulties will yet be found, and that our 
isolated Sunday schools in these northern parts, which are so sadly in need of 
encouragement and sympathy, will yet be brought into closer connection with 


one another. 


CATECHISM LESSONS: By REv. J. P. BLAND, B.D. 


LESSON XVII.—HISTORIC RELIGIONS. 


1. What is a historic religion ? 
A religion of which we possess some permanent literary record. 
2. How many such religions are there ? 
There ave about ten or twelve. 
3. Name some of the principal ones ? . | Mohammedanism. 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Fudaism, Christianity, 
4. How did these religions arise ? 
Some were founded by individual teachers; others seem to have 
grown out of the religious consciousness of many men. 
5. Name some great founders of religions ? 
Moses, Buddha, Zoroaster, Confucius, Fesus, Mohammed. 
6. Did these men teach the same doctrines ? 
No; their views about God and man differed. 
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7. Had they anything in common ? 
Yes; they all placed goodness, truth, or love, among the highest and 
best things. 
8. What should be our attitude to the great religions of the world ? 
We should reverence whatever is good and helpful in them. 
g. How can we hope to separate this from the rest? 
By the exercise of our reason and conscience. 
10. What is our surpreme authority in matters of religious belief ? 
The intellectual and moral powers given us by God. 


‘Teacher’s Note.—Strive to awaken in the minds and hearts of the 
scholars a human interest in the great religions of the world. See Dr. 
Freeman Clarke’s ‘‘ Ten Great Religions;’’ Tiele’s ‘‘ Outlines of the 
History of Ancient Religions ;’’ Everett’s ‘‘ Religions before Christianity.”’ 


—— 


LESSON XVIII—SACRED BOOKS. 


1. What are sacred books ? 
The books that contain the records of the historic religions. 
2. Name some of the chief ones ? 

The Bible, the Vedas, and the Zendavesta. 

3. Why are these books regarded as sacred ? 
Because of theiy worth, their antiquity, and the place they hold 

in veligious Sevvices. 

4. What other name is often applied to these books ? 
They are called inspired. 

5. What does this mean ? 
It means that the spirit of God moved those who wrote them. 

6. Are these books free from error ? 
No; there ave many errors and moral blemishes in them. 

7. What does this prove ? 
That there 1s something of human imperfection in them. 

8. Are sacred books useful and helpful ? 
Yes; if they are used wisely and well. 

9g. How may we use them wisely and well ? 
By reading them with open, yet discriminating, mind and heart. 

10. Which is the greatest of these books ? 
The one which we know best—the Bible. 


Teacher's Note.—It might prove useful and interesting if the teacher 
would read a few short passages from some of the sacred books: there are 
several books of extracts for reading. Inspire the scholars with a 
reverential, not a critical or scornful spirit. 


LESSON XIX.—THE. BIBLE. 


1. What is the Bible ? 

A collection of the sacred writings of the fews and early Christians. 
2. What are its two great divisions called ? 

The Old and the New Testament. 
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. When were the books of the Old Testament written ? 
At different times—probably from about 1000 to 150 B.C. 


Some of them by those whose names they bear; others by unknown 
. Name some of the writers ? 
Isaiah, Feremiah, Amos, Ezra. 


3 
4. By whom were they written ? [ writers. 
5 
6 


. Name some books whose writers are unknown ? 
Genesis, Exodus, Kings, Fob. 

. When were the books of the New Testament written ? [150 A.D. 
The earliest book was probably written about 50 A.D.; the latest about 


8. By whom were they written ? 


Q. 


Io. 


de 


Except in the case of Paul's Epistles, tt 1s difficult to tell. 

Which portions of the Bible help most to develope our spiritual life 2 
Some of the Psalms, the Prophets, and the Gospels. 

Why do we call the Bible the best of all books ? [ teaching. 
Because it contains the purest and highest moral and spiritual 


Teacher's Note.—Use every endeavour to impress the scholars with a 
ep, simple, natural interest in and reverence for the Bible. There 


are several books published by the S. S. Association which will help you. 


Io. 


LESSON XX,.—CHRISTIANITY. 


. What is Christianity ? 
The religion founded by Fesus—the greatest of the historic religions. 
. Name the three great divisions of Christians ? 
The Roman Catholic, Greek, and Protestant Churches. 
. How are Roman Catholics marked off fromthe others? [as ¢nfallible. 
By their allegiance to their Church’s authority, which they regard 
. What is the distinguishing mark of a Protestant ? 
Generally speaking, his allegiance to the Bible. 
. Do Protestants differ among themselves ? 
Yes; there ave a great many Protestant sects. 
Name some of them 2 [and Unitartans. 
Episcopalians, Independents, Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, 
. Upon what points do these differ ? 

In some cases in regard to church government ; tn others in regard 
to doctyines and rites. 

. What are the chief differences between Unitarians and nearly all other 
Protestant Christians ? 

Unitarians reject the doctrines of the Trinity, the Deity and 
atonement of Christ, everlasting torments, and the infallibility of 
the Bible. Protestants ? 

. What are the chief agreements between Unitarians and other 
Faith in God the Father, and love for Fesus and his teachings. 
Name some great Unitarian Teachers ? 
Dr. Channing, Theodore Parker, Dr. Martineau. 


Teacher's Note.—Help the scholars to see the good there is in all the 


sects, but do not allow them to carry away the impression that it doesn’t 
matter what they believe. Dwell on the simplicity and reasonableness of 
Unitarian Christianity. 


The Sunday School World and its Doings. 


INFANT CLass TEACHING FROM 
AN AMERICAN PoINT OF Vigw.—In 
teaching the children of our Sunday 
schools, we should keep steadily before 
us the one purpose,—religious culture. 
Sometimes I feel like preaching a 
crusade against the errors of modern 
Sunday school teaching, beginning 
with the Teachers’ meeting. A grave 
mistakeis madein forgetting the admo- 
nition against giving strong meat to 
babes. The modern Sunday school 
lesson is too often, like modern litera- 
ture,a highly seasoned dish,—its origin- 
al nutritive properties are destroyed by 
the complexity of its preparation. 
History, Philosophy, Science, Isms 
and Schisms are mixed together and 
dished up, first for the teacher, then 
for the scholar, and with this burden 
of ideas, which she has had little time 
to assimilate. from its abundance, the 
teacher goes to her class, too often, 
without one clear thought. The 
child’s bewilderment is added to the 
teacher’s, and this is followed by 
inattention on the part of the class, 
and weariness on the part of the 
teacher. 

I am persuaded that much of this 
could be avoided if we would put aside 
our controversies, forget the literary 
aspect for a time, and simply, plainly, 
in the easiest and most comprehen- 
sive language possible, show the 
children by explanation and illustra- 
tion, the difference between good and 
evil, and the consequences attendant on 
each ;—not dwelling on the immensity 
of these great questions, but on the 
little wrongs and rights of their own 
daily lives. Supplement this teaching 
by inculcating a reverent, devotional 
spirit: in the child, and I believe it 
would mark an era in Sunday school 
influence. 

So far as I can discover, the key- 
note of Infant Class teaching—indeed 
of any kind of teaching—is simplicity 
of thought and word,—studied sim- 
plicity, paradoxical as it may seem. 

My class numbers about eighty, 
the oldest scholar is not over eight, 
the youngest is about four years old. 
There has been a good average 


attendance, notwithstanding the severe 
winter. Our lessons have all been on 
the plan of the Golden Texts from 
the Bible, supplemented by Golden 
Thoughts from the Poets. The black- 
board has been in constant use, and 
the children are not willing that any- 
thing shall take its place. One thing 
which has added very much to the 
interest of the work was a plan 
devised to interest the child in the 
inside of the library books, as well as 
in the pretty, bright covers. That 
was, to have the little ones relate the’ 
stories as briefly as possible which 
they have read, or some one has read 
to them, during the week; after which 
we talk about the lesson we learn from 
thestory. One would be surprised at 
the delight they show in it, and the pro- 
ficiency they have attained in seizing 
the principal thought, and expressing 
it clearly in their own way. This 
exercise is never allowed to encroach 
on the lesson of the day; it is our 
little recreation after we have done 
our work. Part of a letter from Mrs. 
A.L. Parker. Read before the Chicago 
Women’s Unitarian Association. 

RECENT SUNDAY SCHOOL GATHER- 
Incs.—Very full and _ interesting 
reports have appeared in our denomi- 
national press of the Annual Meetings 
of the Manchester District, North Mid- 
land, and Belfast Sunday School Asso- 
ciations. We are sure our teachers 
must have found fresh inspiration in 
these delightful gatherings. Even 
those who were not present may learn 
a great deal from the printed reports. 
We rejoice to find our weekly papers 
giving such prominence to Sunday 
school affairs. 

The Committee of the London 
Association are always ready to do 
anything in their power to promote 
Sunday school work; but they feel 
that everything depends on local and 
individual efforts. The various Dis- 
trict Associations are valuable and 
important aids in developing an 
earnest and united spirit in our 
teachers. If we were all linked to- 
gether, we would form a large and 
influential band of workers. 


The Evitor’s Letter Bor. 


Sunpay ScHoot Work 1n_ Hot- 
LAND. The daughter of an Evangelical 
Pastor, one of our readers, and an 
active Sunday School Teacher, has, 
at our request, sent us an interesting 
letter about. Dutch Sunday Schools. 
We select the following passages :— 
A great difference between our 
Sunday Schools and the English 
ones is that in our schools the children 
stay only till the age of thirteen, and 
this naturally influences our mode of 
teaching. In this country, the Sunday 
School is intended to take the place 
of a church service for children. We 
think that even with our oldest chil- 
dren (ten to thirteen) critical questions 
should be avoided. We do not wish 
to teach dogmas; on the other hand, 
it seems to usa dangerous proceeding 
to shake belief in the Bible-words in 
childish hearts. We are afraid-they 
might lose their reverence for the 
Bible, and we ask ourselves whether 
every teacher can be trusted with so 
delicate and important a matter. We 
therefore leave critical questions alone, 
and we can do this the more easily as 
the children receive more thorough 
instruction from the pastors, after they 
leave the Sunday School. Our chief 
aim is to awaken in the hearts of the 
young the love of God, and of Jesus, 
reverence aad sympathy for all that is 
really good and noble: we try by our 
teaching to make their lives richer 
and happier. We use selections 
from the Old and New Testaments,— 
telling the children only those stories 
which convey aclear moral idea. The 
Committee of our school prepare the 
list of subjects for the year. In most 
towns a clergyman superintends the 
lady-teachers; in our town, however, 
the committee forma little republic,— 
the ladies working together without 
the aid of a clergyman. We have 
thirty-six teachers ; four of them are, 
by general choice, named as directors, 
Every class of sixteen children has 
two teachers; they take the class in 
turns, thus enabling each teacher to 
attend the Sunday morning service 
once a fortnight. We give the lessons 
at the same time as the morning 
church service; this makes it easier 


for the poorer parents to attend the 
church, and also leads the children 
into the happy custom of devoting the 
Sunday morning to religious interests. 
About three hundred children, from 
the age of seven to thirteen, attend 
our school. Once a week the teachers 
meet together to speak about the 
subject for the following Sunday; a 
sketch is read aloud, and the hymn or 
poem is chosen. To the Infant 
Classes we chiefly tell Bible stories in 
a clear and simple way ;—we try to 
make them see the events and people, 
and understand the words. With the 
elder classes, we dwell more especially 
on the Life and Ministry of Jesus, 
trying to impress them with the fact 
that the moral teachings of Jesus alone 
lead to real happiness. At the begin- 
ning of the lesson, each child repeats 
a verse of a hymn or a poem which 
had been given out on the pre- 
vious Sunday. No Catechism is 
recited,—in our Church there exists 
but one, and that in the old orthodox 
form, far above the understanding of 
achild. The Liberal Party here have 
a great fear of anything approaching 
creeds and confessions. Libraries are 
attached to many of the Liberal Sun- 
day Schools, and these are used both 
by present and former scholars. When 
a child stays away more than once 
from the class, his teacher goes to see 
him; this affords the teacher an 
Opportunity of seeing something of 
the child’s home-life. It is, however, 
very seldom that the children fail us 
through other causes than illness. 
When they leave the school, a Bible is 
given to them; and the teacher 
previously visits the parents to ascer- 
tain the pastor from whom the child 
is going to have further religious 
Instruction. / this matter of selecting 
a pastor there is perfect freedom of 
choice, You will perceive that owing 
to the short time we have the children, 
we cannot do so much for them as 
youcanin England, We try, however, 
to sow a little of the good seed. We 
should like to keep the children 
longer, but if we did keep them, we 
should not be able to find teachers 
enough, 


